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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE RORSCHACH PERFORMANCE 


Bruno Klopfer, Ph. D. 


Introduction 


In the last issue of Volume I, I attempted to take stock of 
the recent theoretical development of the Rorschach method, May 
I now start the second volume by submitting my experiences with 
the practical administration of the method? The procedure de- 
scribed in the following pages may be considered as at least a 
starting point for exchange of experience and opinion, if not as 
a ge ure worth a trial period, <A later chapter, on scoring, 
will be added as soon as the present controversy about the scor- 
ing system has reached more crystallized conclusion, 


Il, The Performance 
A. Introduction to the Rorschach Performance 
1, The Explanation of the Cards 


Rorschach remarks, "Distrustful subjects will occasionally 
require a demonstration of how the pictures are made, but, on 
the whole, the experiment is usually accepted even by distrust- 
ful and inhibited mental patients." 


Schneider, in his "Psychodiagnostisches Praktikum," recom- 
mends the putting of Card I before the subject without prelim- 
inary explanation, with approximately the words, "I am going to 
put before you a series of cards like this, Look at it." Af- 
ter giving the subject a few moments to develop his own atti- 
tude to the situation, Schneider adds the instruction, "Tell 
me what this might be," 


Beck, in his instructions to healthy, intelligent adults, 
introduces the cards with the following written statement: 
"You will be given a series of ten cards, one by one, The 
cards have on them designs, made up out of ink blots. Look 
at each card and tell the examiner what you see on each card, 
or anything that might be represented there," 


I find it convenient in virtually all cases, to explain 
to the subjects how the cards are made, As a rule the use of 
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*Rorschach, Hermann, Psychodiagnostik, end edition, p. 16, 
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a trial blot, as proposed by Dr. Hertz, or the actual produc- 
tion of an ink blot before the subject, is to be avoided be- 
cause it disturbs the very important succession of the ten 
cards. It is sufficient to say, "You know you can drop ink on 
a sheet of paper, fold it, smear it over, and when you open it, 
find a picture," The examiner may accompany this explanation 
with appropriate gestures, Most subjects, children and adults, 
are able to link up this explanation with childhood or play ac- 
tivities, under different names, ‘such as "blotto," "ghost- 
writing," etc, This association is very likely to produce an 
easing of the "test situation," and does not stress the imagina- 
tive factors as strongly as would a comparison with, for ex- 
ample, looking at clouds. 


The introduction then can easily conclude with a remark 
that the ten cards, lying upside down on the table, have been 


made in the same way, and that the subject will receive them 
one by one, 


Sometimes subjeots are very anxious to know the purpose of 
the test, and if refused an explanation are likely to develop a 
negative attitude. In such cases, it seems advisable to ex- 
plain that these ten cards were selected from thousands of trial 
blots, because they give each individual an opportunity to 
handle the task, ta say what they might be, in his own way, and 
this personal way of handling the task is What the examiner is 
interested in. Should subjects consider the method a test of 


imagination or phantasy, it seems unnecessary to disillusion 
them, 


2, The Instructions to the Subject 


The subject is given one plate after another and is asked, 
"What might this be? 


This formulation, "What might thig be?" is the only stand- 
ardized verbal instruction given by Rorschach himself. It seems 
worth while to keep exactly this formulation, which conforms 
best to the basic conditions of the method: to set a task and 
to leave the procedure entirely to the subject, Therefore, a 
formulation such as is recommended by Beck in his Introduction 
to the method, "Look at each card as long as you like, only be 
sure to tell the examiner everything that you see on the card 
as you look at it," or even more casual remarks, such as, "What 
else?" after having received a response to a card, seem to in- 
duce or emphasize the quantity of interpretations, which means 
a restricting of the conditions. Besides this, the formulation, 
"Tell everything that you see," may occasionally induce a 
descriptive rather than an interpretative attitude, 


In dealing with intelligent. subjects, I usually emphasize 


that there are no further regulations in fulfilling the task, 
and that this lack of regulation is essential for the test, 
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In the same way, questions by the subject, such as, "Shall 
I say the first thing that comes to my mina?" or "Shall I say 
what it reminds me of, or what it looks iike?" have to be an- 
swered persistently, "That is all up to you." 


3. Technical Arrangements 


"The important thing is to have the experiment performed 
without compulsion as far as possible,"* or, as Beck puts it, 
"to create an atmosphere as informal as possible, and one making 
for complete relaxation on the part of the subject." 


Within such an informal situation, there is only one indis- 
pensable prerequisite, that examiner and subject be seated so 
that they are both able to see the cards. It is preferable, 
but not necessary, that the examiner sit somewhat back of the 
subject in order not to disturb him. In cases where the subject 
prefers to sit beside the examiner, I see no objection to the ar- 
rangement, 


Before the performance, the cards must be placed upside 
down on the taodle so that Card I is on top and Card X at the 
bottom, Eaci card is marked on the back with a number, indi- 
cating the succession and the position in which the card is to 
be presented to the subject. 


As to the position of the cards in relation to the subject, 
Rorschach's statewent is: "The distance from the eyes may be 
left entirely to the Wishes of the subject, except that, with 
the subject holding the plate in his hand, the length of the 
outstre+ched arm should be the longest distance permissible, "* 
This reguiation, that the subject shall hold the card in his 
hand, has also this advantage: that it ensures a more personal 
handling of the cards than if they were to be put on a table or 
leaned against a wall, and dealt with like pictures in a museum, 
From tais point of view, Beck's proposal to have no furniture 
directly in front of the subject is reasonable, but not neces- 
sary if the examiner sees to it that the subject takes and keeps 
the cards in his hand, 


4, Turning of the Cards 


Rorschach's only remark on the turning of the cards is: 
"The subject may turn the plates as he likes."* There has been 
much discussion as to. the interpretation of this remazk -- 
wnether to tell the sudject thet he may use the card in any po- 
sition he likes, or just to permit turning or encourage it when 
askec about it. Systematic experimentation with these methods 
has ied me to prefer to say nothing about turning in the begin- 
ning, but to encourage it any time the question arises, The 


*Rorschach, op. cit., p. 16. 
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fact of whether or not the subject continues throughout to hold 
the card in the position in which it was given, or after how 
many cards he thinks, or asks, about turning, is an additional 
factor for interpretation, 


B, The Recording of the Spontaneous Reactions 
1, Spontaneity of Reactions, and Refusals 


One of the most important elaborations of Rorschach's 
original procedure has proven to be the strict division between 
the recording of the spontaneous reactions to all ten cards, and 
the very systematic inquiry. This division has, among other _ 
advantages, the advantage of facilitating the achievement of the 
main objective, the informality of the "test situation" men- 
tioned above. 


In this way even the one interference during the spontane- 
ous reactions, which Rorschach recommended, becomes unneces- 
sary. He says, "So far as possible, but avoiding any sugges- 
tions, of course, the subject should be made to give at least 
one answer to each plate."* Also the encouragements mentioned 
by Beck to elicit at least one, or more than one response to 
each card, can be postponed until the inquiry. It has proven 
of particular interest to watch subjects with rejecting atti- 
tudes, to see how they become more and more restiess after 
each refusal to interpret a card, and hor, as a rule, their 
resistance breaks down sooner or later. This spontaneous 
breaking down of the resistance, the point where it happens, 
the responses that come after it, and the possibility of addi- 
tional resoonses during the inquiry to the originally refused 
cards, justify this procedure entirely. It has worked satis- 
factorily in more than a thousand performances, with normal 
and abnormal subjects of all ages. 


2, Exposition Time 


Rorschach's statement, "It has not been found useful to 
fix a time limit to the responses,"* has been borne out by the 
experience of practically all experts. A few report about 
fixed exposition time for each card - for instance, Dr. Mar- 
guerite Hertz, wno used two mirutes. It cannot be denied that 
this procedure can produce interesting results, but there 
seems to be general agreement among experts that it means a 
restriction of the full diagnostic possibilities of the method, 
In fact, when subjects seem to be very time-conscious, I find 
it useful to emphasize that the time element doesn't matter, 


Rorschach, op, cit., p. 16. 
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In case the subject cannot make up his mind to relinquish 
a card after having given some responses, or continues to force 
himself to give more and more responses as long as he is not 
stopped, I usually tell the subject that I cannot interfere 
with his handling of the card, because there are no limitations, 
but that it is entirely up to him to give up a card as soon as 
he thinks he is through with it, and that the quantity of 
responses doesn't represent any particular value, This proce- 
dure guarantees the spontaneity of the subject's attitude much 
more safely than does any arbitrary cutting off after a certain 
number of minutes or a certain number of answers. 


3. Time Recording. 


For time recording, no particular degree of exactness is 
necessary, The measurementg may be made to the nearest five 
or even ten seconds. Howe , it seems worth while to record 
not only the time between the presentation of each card and 
the first response to it, and the time for each entire card, 
but also longer intervals between successive responses to each 
Card, produced by shock or hesitation, which frequently, es- 

pecially in Card VIII, appear not before, but after, the first 
Te sponse, 


A technically satisfactory method of time recording seems 
to be to look at the second hand of a watch (not necessarily a 
stop watch), every time a new card is given to the subject, and 
to note the approximate number of seconds that elapse between 
that point and the time the subject starts to make his first 
remark, and, further, the beginning and the end of each pause 
longer than five seconds, between remarks, 


Thus it might be that the subject makes his first response 
to a card after fifteen seconds, continues to explain this 
response, then becomes silent for ten seconds, and then makes 
a casual remark about the colors in the card about forty sec- 
onds after having received the card, becomes silent again for 
twenty-five seconds, and, after seventy seconds, gives a new 
response including the color, and finally gives up the card 
after eighty seconds. In such a case, the time intervals be- 
tween the responses and remarks are more interesting than the 
time before the first response and the total time for the card, 
Thais procedure also permits the examiner to look at his watch 
only in the intervals when the subject becomes silent, 


4. Recording the Position of the Cards 


The record booklet provides a column for time recording, 
and a column for the numbering of the responses, One column is 
reserved for registering the position of the card at the time 
of the corresponding response or remark, For that purpose 
Loosli-Usteri has proposed a very simple method, the symbois 
AV<c => , the apex always representing the top of the card, 
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Even rarely chosen intermediate positions like ~7 can be ac- 
curately recorded in this way. 


5. Remarks and Responses 


In the column marked "Performance" every word and sound 
uttered by the subject must, as far as possible, be recorded. 
For the later evaluation it is important to distinguish be- 
tween responses given in the fulfilment of the task, "What 
might this be?", and explanatory or exclamatory asides. Re- 
marks must be recorded but not numbered, Sometimes it is not 
easy to distinguish between responses and remarks, especially 
when the subject slides from an interpretative attitude into a 
more descriptive one, For instance, an exclamation to Card II 
such as, "Oh, this is red and black," will among normal sub- 
jects, as a rule only serve as an outlet for a strong reaction 
to the color. After that tne subject proceeds to the task of 
interpreting the blot. However, some pathological subjects. 
may consider a statement like “This is black and red," a ful- 
filment of their task. This must be ascertained in the inquiry 
by direct questioning, and the numbering of the responses may 
afterward be corrected accordingly, 


Descriptive remarks sre made not only in reference to the 
color, They frequently refer to. the texture or other shadi 
qualities, the symmetry, the center versical line, the fact 
that so many of the blots can look like animals or butterflies. 
Care must be taken to distinguish between a casual remark such 
as one to the effect that the center line always reminds the 
subject of the epinal cord, and stereotyped perseverations 


using the center line persistently for interpretation as spinal 
cord, 


6. Main Responses and Elaborations and Explanations 


Another question important for the systematic recording 
of the spentaneous reactions is the question: "What consti- 
tutes a single response?" The problems involved in this ques- 
tion are adcquately described in @ report of a group discussion 
by Marion Cowin, in the Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol, I, 
No. 1, page 4, the main content of which is quoted in the 
chapter on scoring, 


To distinguish right from the beginning main responses 
from explanations, elaborations, and later additions, only the 
main responses receive numbers in the record booklet. 


G, The Inquiry 
1. The General Function of the Inquiry 


A satisfactory inquiry is impossible without a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the os system and its interpretative value, 
since the first function of the inquiry is to make the scoring 
and the interpretation of the spontaneous reactions possible. 
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The second function of the inquiry is to give the subject a 
chance to supplement and complete spontaneously the responses 
given in the performance proper. This function is of particular 
importance where subjects of a high intellectual level are 
hampered by embarrassment or negative attitudes in expressing 


their faculties adequately during the first encounter with the 
cards, 


The third function of the inquiry is to enable the examiner 
to test the limits of the subject's capacities by tapping fac- 
ulties which have not been used in spontaneous reactions, The 
fulfilment of this latter function will as a rule constitute a 
separate phase, after the inquiry has completed its first two 
tasks. These two tasks are usually intermingled. 


8. Information about the Responses of the Performance Proper 


The most important principle for a satisfactory inquiry 
as to the given responses is to go over every single response 
with the subject, asking for all information necessary for the 
scoring, without any leading questions, 


_ It is advisable to emphasize the cooperative character of 
this phase of the performance by putting the cards right side up 
on the table, handing them all together to the subject and. 
telling him very simply -- perhaps with some encouraging re- 
marks about his performance -- to show you now where and how he 


has seen all these interesting things. 


The strict separation of performance proper and inquiry 
for this purpose, is suggested by some of Rorschach's own 
remarks: "Subjects should never be asked about this during 
the performance, but much rather after the performance is 
finished." Further on he says, "Occasionally we can also find 
out from unintelligent and ill persons by cautious questioning,™ 
Beck and Schneider follow substantially the same procedure, 
with the exception that neither emphasizes the special charac- 
ter of this phase of the performance, I have had the same ex- 
perience as Beck that there are very few instances where one © 
would have to ask questions after each card, or even after 
each answer because the mind of the subject wanders in the mean- 
time so far off the track that he can no longer recognize his 
own responses, Even in such cases, it does not seem to change 
the results if we adhere to our procedure, and take a new set 
of responses during the inquiry and compare it with the responses 
given in the performance proper, 


Tae only way to ascertain the exact location and determina- 


tion of each response is to read to tne subject his responses, 
one after another, and ask about them, even in cases where the 


Rorschach, op. Git., p. 27. 
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examiner thinks he knows all about it. In many cases I have had 
very surprising experiences, even with the "bat" so frequently 
seen in the whole of Card I, where some subjects located it in 
a very unusual part of the card, or used determinants neglected 
by most subjects, such as the gray color or the velvety texture, 


a. Location of the re::ponses 
(1) General location 


As a rule, the inquiry will first be directed to the lo- 
cation of the response on the card, A general question, 
"Where is the 7?" or "Show me the ," as mentioned 
by Beck, may introduce this part of the inquiry, Tren we 
have to proceed to a more careful determination: whether 
there was an intention to use the whole or virtually the 
whole of the card, or to select a specific part of it for 
the response. Thus we will be able to distinguish clearly 
between the different types of whole and detail responses 
as outlined in the chapter on scoring. Should it be diffi- 
cult for the examiner to recognize tne specific outlines of 
a selected detail, the only practical way seems to be to 
give the subject a piece of tracing paper, ask him to cover 
the selected part with it, and trace as well as he can the 
figure he has seen, Pointing with a wooden pointer, or any 
similar method, is not necessary in the majority of cases, 
where the most usual details are selected, and is insuffi- 
cient in the rare cases wnere the examiner has difficulty in 
recognizing figures seen by the subject somerhere in the 
shaded parts or in very tiny spots or by an unusual combina- 
tion of adjacent parts. Outlines of the blots, in the record 
booklet, used by the examiner to record the location of the 
responses, should never be given to the subject, because 
be 4 present a nev stimulus quite different from the original 
blots. 


(2) Explanation of details used 


The general location is not sufficient for accurate 
scoring of the responses, We must also be informed about 
the elaboration and inner organization of each response, 
To use the example of the "bat" response in Card V, after 
we know that the whole blot has been used, either with or 
without the light gray lateral extensions, we ask for a 
further description of the bat. We may get spontaneously 
a pointing out of the head, the body, and the wings, as an 
answer to our question, "Describe the bat to me," if not, 
we may proceed to ask for the head, the body, and the wings. 
Meny subjects will volunteer further information about the 
particularly long ears of the bat, mentioning the vampire. 
variety, the feet hanging domm, the position of the wings, 
which "should start lower dorn on the legs." 
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(3) Inquiry into details not used (Conspicuous omissions) 


Even so, we are not yet satisfied, The subject has 
pointed out a great or small number of details, explaining 
and elaborati the figure seen, in the response, But there 
are a number of important elements in almost every one of 
the ten cards, the reaction to which is very interesting. 
Thus, for instance, a "bat" is very frequently seen in the 
whole of Card I, We may have received some information about 
the body and the wings, the claw-like extensions at the upper 
center, and some embarrassed remarks about the invisible 
head, Now we are interested in what the subject has to say 
about the four white spots, about the ragged lower edge, 
about the peculiar lower center protrusion, and the tiny 
spots around the main blot. Correspondingly, subjects giving 
the "clown" response to Card II, usually skip in their ex- 
planation the lower center red spot, or in seeing two figures 
in action in Card III, will not mention the three red spots 
there. Most subjects in most of their responses will commit 
such minor omissions, and it has proven very useful to pin 
them down on just these points. Such conspicuous points 
besides the above-mentioned ones are: the snake-like exten- 
sions at the upper sides of Card IV, the light gray lateral 
extensions of Card V, the "whiskers" and wing-like protrusions 
at the top of Card vi, the dark lower center spot in Card VII, 
the blue section in Card VIII when the response is "animals 
climbing from rocks to a tree," In Cards IX and X we rarely 
find elaborate responses to the whole card which establish: 
such omissions, 


Such inquisitive questions may frequently stimulate ad- 
ditional responses wnich either add something to a response 
given before, or use the omitted parts for independent re- 
sponses. We have to ask whether or not the subject saw these 
things in the performance proper, and, if he did, why he 
didn't mention them in his spontaneous explanation. Thus we 
receive information about the different types of mental be- 
havior under pressure for explanation, but we do not count 
such responses as spontaneous additions. 


b. Inquiry as to the determinants of the responses. 


As to the inquiry in regard to "What qualities in the 
selected teres are utilized in determining the response?" 
(Beck, p. 191), we can give only some general technical hints, 
because the specific directions for this part of the inquiry 
are fully dependent on the scoring and interpretative values. 
The main qualities we ere interested in are the form, color, 
texture, diffusion, perspective, and movement elements in 
the responses, Thé main difficulty is the avoiding of leading 
questions, (1) The word "color," for instance, should never 
be used by the examiner until the subject has mentioned it 
himself, Let us take, for example, an inquiry about the 
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"butterfly" response to Card II lower center red, or Card III 
center red, Should the formulation mentioned by Beck, "What 
about that reminds you of a butterfly?" elicit only answers 
like "The shape of the wings," "The feelers," etc., we may 
continue, "Is it only the fom that reminds you of a butter- 
fly?" (I prefer this negative formulation to the more posi- 
tive one mentioned by Rorschach and Beck, "Suppose this were 
all gray, or black, but the same shape it is now, would you 
think it is a butterfly?"). The answer might now be, "Also 
because it is red," or "The bright color, too," or "It is 
also bright, but a butterfly wouldn't be as red as that," or 
"Oh, just the form, a butterfly wouldn't be that color," or 
"The color had nothing to do with it." These five formula- 
tions represent five distinctly different attitudes to the 
color in these spots. However, from very stubborn color- 
evaders we not infrequently get responses like, "What other 
than the form should it be?" "I can't think of anything 
else," or, occasionally, we get a description of the texture 
of the wings instead of a mention of the color, I find it 
advisable in such cases not to press the inquiry further at 
this point, but rather to wait until the color is spontane- 
ously mentioned in a response in the inquiry about Cards VIII, 
IX, and X, Then we can go back to the "butterfly" response, 
saying, “Here you used form and color -~ how about that in 
the vutterflies?" If the color is never mentioned in all ten 
cards, I usually approach the color problem after the first 
part of the inquiry is finished, Then I ask the subject to 
choose the card he likes best and the one he likes least. 
Frequently, then, color is given as a reason for either 
choice, (beouliarly enough, some people who haven't used 
color at all in their responses, prefer Card X, for instance, 
"because of the pretty colors.") If this attempt fails, I 
divide the ten cards into the five black and gray ones, and 
the five which have bright colors, and ask for the preferred 
group of cards. In discussing the reasons for this choice, 
it is virtually impossible for even the most stubborn subject 
to avoid mentioning color, Then we may discuss his reactions 
to color, and go from there back to his responses, 


(2) The use of the texture element is usually not so diffi- 
cult to determine as is the use of color. However, it would 
be very careless to assume that the response "Fur rug," or 
"Animal skin" to Card IV or Card VI, necessarily implies the 
use of texture, Occasionally we find such responses de- 
termined exclusively by the form, A good trick for getting 
spontaneous information here after the more general questions 


have failed, is to ask, "Do you see this rug, or skin, right 
side up or upside down?" If the texture has been used, the 
subject will invariably mention the hairiness or skin texture 
quite indignantly. This is one of the instances where a 
determinant is not mentioned by the subject, not because it 
has not been used, but because its use is taken for granted, 
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(3) Great difficulty is encountered by most examiners in the 
inquiry about movement, Questions like, “What are they doing?" 
are definitely excluded, Usually answers to questions about 
the main parts of the human or animal figure seen, and their 
positions, give as a by-product indications as to the use of 
movement, other roundabout way to such information is qués- 
tioning about adjacent parts and their relationship to the 
figure mentioned, for instance questions about the black and 
gray lower center portion in Card III as related to the two 
side figures (if the figures have been mentioned only as 

"Two figures") usually produce an answer such as, "These are 
bags or hats they are holding, " 


Animal responses offer even more difficulties in this 
respect than do human figures. Not even the side animals in 
Card VIII are always seen climbing or walking. However, we 
rarely find a record where not even one animal is seen in 
animal-like action, and we can always go back from this ani- 
mal to the others, 


"Spread wings" are a particular problem, An appropriate 
a scems to be whether the animal with these wings is 
ead or living. A "flying insect" doesn't necessarily imply 
that it is seen in flight. If there are no other indications, 
it seems permissible to ask whether it is in flight or not. 


Movement produced by netural or mechanical forces, such 
as exploding, pouring, falling, hanging, dangling, is usually 
recognizable by the formulation of the response. (Something 
"cut" or "hung up" previously has, of course, no such move- 
ment element. 


(4) Aloo, the use of form, perspective, and diffusion, is 


usually indicated in the content and formulation of the 
response, Only if parts of a building are seen, like the 
top of a pagoda or the lower part of the Eiffel Tower (to 


Card I,\/), they are seen sometimes without the perspective 
element. 


3. Spontaneous Additions during the Inquiry 


I see no objection to general encouragement at the begin- 
ning of the inquiry with approximately the vords, "We will now 
go over your responses, but if something else comes to your 
mind that you should lixe to add, or if you would like to change 
some of your responses, don't hesitate -- only tell me whether 
you have seen it that way before, or see it now for the first 
time, 


New responses about conspicuous omissions are frequently 
given during the inquiry. However, we cannot consider these as 
SBpontancous additions, Additional responses, from the point of 
view of the scoring are: (a) elaborations or explanations to a 
main response using a determining element not used in the main 
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response itself; (b) absolutely spontaneous additions during the 

inquiry; and (c) spontaneous changes in regard to the determining 
element - for instance, added use of movement, color, or texture, 
or additional combinations into a larger detail or a whole, 


4, Testing the Limits (Provoking additional responses to de- 
terminants not used in the performance proper. ) 


Modes of approach and determinants which have not been 
used or have been badly neglected during the performance and 
inquiry must be tested in order to find out whether there is 
unwillingness merely, or there is inability to use them, 


a. Has the subject always used the whole card for each response, 
assuming that it had to be done that way -- or has he never, on 
the other hand, tried to respond to a whole blot? These modes 
of approach have to be given as a special task, using Card I 

to explain the procedure to the subject. 


b. Are movement responses completely missing? The most obvious 
one, the two figures in Card III, should be pointed out in 
order to discover whether the subject is able to see tiem in 
movement. If he is able to see them, he should be asked to 
find other figures in action in the other cards. 


c, The ability to combine form and color about equally in a 
response, whether color has not been used at all, or color has 
been used only in responses which disregard form somewhat or 
entirely, must be tested, The best examples to point out for 
this use of form and color are the green caterpillars in Card X 
and the red hair ribbon in Card III, 


d. The ability to recognize or find scenes in perspective must 
be tested chiefly where the element of diffusion (clouds, 
whirling water, etc.) has been used by the subject, but is 
interesting in any case, The most obvious example for a per- 
spective response is the upper center section of Card II as a 
temple with a stairway leading up to it. 


e, The ability to use texture can be most easily tested by the 
use of the lover portion of Card VI, : 


f, The remaining determinants, pure diffusion and pure color, 
do not have to be tested when their more integrated types, 
perspective and form-color combinations, have been used or 
tested. 


Iii, General Scoring Problems* 


A, It cannot be emphasized too much that the scoring should not 
inject any mysterious qualities into the material received in the 
performance and inquiry, but rather should serve to describe the 


detaited chapter on scoring will appear in a later issue, 
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qualities inherent in that material as accurately and as simply 
as possible, Accuracy here means that the scoring must be re- 
fined to such a degree that all essential qualities of the ma- 
terial are described, and distinguished from one another, Sim- 
plicity means that the scoring must be restricted so that only 
the essential qualities are represented by scoring symbols, so — 
that the scoring is not too complicated, This procedure implies 
that the original scoring system proposed by Rorschach in his 
first report had to be refined, a process ne siected himself in 
his only posthumous paper, It implies too, that not everything 
in an individual record that might be used for interpretation 
can be expressed in the cathy There is one further differen- 
tiation: between the scoring list which follows the record of 
performance and inquiry, response by responses and remark by re- 
mark, and the final tabulation giving the main results for com- 
putation and comparison, Remarks about color, symmetry, etc., 
may be noted in the scoring list by putting the subject of the 
remark between two long dashes, for instance, ———Symmetry——, 
in the appropriate place, 


Before we proceed to the scoring of the responses, we must 
settle the question, "What constitutes a single response?" The 
problems involved in this question are adequately described in a 
report of a group discussion by Marion Cowin, in the Rorschach 
rg eee Exchange, Vol. I, page 4; the main content of which 

ollows: 


"In Rorschach's orm work there are apparent inconsisten- 
cies in that the elements which make up the concept are some- 
times scored separately and sometimes taken as a unit. In the 
case reported by Oberholzer one description, ‘a large park road 
surrounded by fine dark trees which ascends here and is lost in 
the distance in a balustrade, the whole quite perspective,’ is 
treated as one responses, whereas another in the same protocol, . 
'That is like an arm of the sea -- which breaks on a steep coast,’ 
is considered as two, 


"To what extent the separate elements in a concept should 
be scored separately becomes a prablem if one tries to use 
scoring symbols in such a way as to give a clear account of what 
has happened in the test itself, Arbitrary methods may be mis-~ 
leading. One person, for instance, is talkative and spontane- 
ously offers a complete explanation of what he has seen, Another 
person may have the same interpretation, with the same complexity 
and the same degree of integration, but he may mention it only 
briefly, not feeling it necessary bo explain it all. To score 
separate details in the one case and not in the other suggests a 
difference in personality make-up which is contrary to fact, 
Moreover ,a@ third person may see many separate, unrelated details 
the scoring of which might appear much like that in the case of 
the talkative person mentioned above when actually their types 

of reaction are fundamentally different, Yet disregard of the 
details may again give a distorted picture," 
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The solution indicated further on in the report quoted 
above seems to be the distinction between main responses and 
additional responses in scoring and tabulation. Every response 
giving a new concept not related to the content of a previous 
response is a main response, What constitutes an additional 
response has been discussed in the chapter on the inquiry (p. 9). 


B. The scoring of the responses is guided by two major aspects 
of personality: (1) the mental approach, expressed in the way 
the response is located on the card and the way the form of the 
blots is used, and (2) the personality constellation, based on 
the determinants of the responses, and their distribution, 


A third element used in the scoring is the content of the 
responses, In reference to this, Rorschach states, "In the 
scoring of the responses given by the subject, the objective 
content of the responses if the last thing to be considered, "* 
This statement of Rorschachsrefers mainly to certain formal 
categories in which the contents may be grouped, such as Human 
Beings, Animals, Anatomy, etc, However, the use of this scoring 
element may add valuable information about the personality of the 
subject. It happens not infrequently that the content of the 
responses reveals the most striking individual experiences and 
attitudes of a subject. Many more, not so individual, responses 
show quite obviously some symbolic value easily accessible from 
a@ psychoanalytic point of view, for example, aggressive or 
destructive tendencies. However, the use of the Rorschach 
responses as "free-association material" remains always an addi- 
tional use whereby the genuine Rorschach evaluation forms the 
foundation for the personality diagnosis. 


*Rorschnach, op. cit., p. 19. 
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SOME PRESENT RORSCHACH PROBLEMS 


8. J. Beck, Ph. D, 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Bruno Klopfer's most recent discussion” of Ror- 
schach problems naturally provokes some comment. Of ‘tne 
scorin, categories discussed, F+, M, and Shading are of 
principal interest and will be taken up first, 


I. The F+ Response. 


In regard to Fe, the suggestion of qualitative basis 
could well be adopted provided certain conditions are met, 
to wit: 


: A. The judgment as to whether a response is to be 
scored plus or minus must be Clinically validated, It’ 
can not be just the opinion of some one examiner, however 
experienced with the Rorschach test he may be; or even of 
some group of examiners. The only justification for any 
scoring in the Rorschach experiment, or for evaluating the 
result of any record as a whole, is the agreement between 
the personality description as given by our method with 
that indicated in non-Rorschach methods, The question 
naturally arises, "What is validation?" Although the 
writer has on numerous occasions stressed the purely quan- 
titative basis; his method has in fact been a combination 
of pay pag that of clinical check, The way it has work- 
ed is 


A healthy, superior group was used as point of 
of reference, The responses appearing among thém 
in a large enough quantity were scored F+. Responses 
occurring less frequently were scored in accordance 
with two principles, irst: resemblance of the 
FORM of what was seen to known F4 responses. 
Second: validity of this scoring, when checked 
by what we knew about the subject from outside 
sources. 


¥"=lopfer, Bruno, Ph. D., ‘The Present Status of the Theo- 
retical Development of the Rorschach Method," Rorschach 
Research Exchange, Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 148-147. 
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The same procedure of clinical validation was ap- 
plied in other clinical groups. For example, a response 
frequently appearing among feeble minded and not among 
healthy subjects would be scored F- and again the verson- 
ality description so obtained would have to check against 
that in the clinical history, In the process of experi- 
mentation, the judgment-as to plus or minus could. be,anc 
some cases Was, changed several times, 


This brings us to the second and very important con- 
dition: 


B. Once a response has been finally judged plus or 

minus, it must always be scored plus or minus, The same 

~- content to the same figure or a part of a figure cannot 
be F- because it happens to occur in a feeble minded 
subject, and F* when produced by 4 healthy subject. When- 
ever, during the experimental trials, a scoring was changed 
from F+ to F-, or vice versa, we went through all scored 
records, and revised every instance of the particular 
response in accordance with the new scoring. The require- 
ment here, in a word, is thet of constant norms. The 
danger in qualitative scoring is that we are too likely 
to be influenced about what we know. of the patient or sub- 
ject. Even if we have only a-bare impression -- and no 
examiner can escape such -- this impression is apt to 
color our judgment as to whether F should be scored — 
‘plus' or ‘minus! in doubtful instances. The scoring 
then becomes a function not only of the patient's person- 
ality, but also of the examiner's, This is not what we 
are intérested in when ve give @ Rorschach test. 


In noting here what Klopfer says (p. 145) concerning 
elaboration end integration as influencing the F+ scoring 
it would seem that Klopfer uses material that is extraneous 
to that properly belonging to F+ determination. As this 
writer understands F+, it is a judgment on whether a par- 
ticular FORM has been construed in a certain way. It is 
FORM that we judge. An individual may elaborate and inte- 
grate to his heart's content, but if he does not arrive 
at a FORM within the range of those found 'plus' he has not 
produced a clear or sharp perception, The elaboration or 

~ qualification has in itself a certain diagnostic value, to 
be sure, but it is something apart from F+ and F-, It is 
vorth observing, since it gives us valuable information, 
but it is an independent variable, One can have elabora . 
tion in both F+ and F- responses, 
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Il. The Shading Response. 


Klopfer's criticism of the vriter's treatment of this 
category is cheerfully accepted with the emendation that one 
cannot be at all satisfied with our present understanding as 
to this category - the psychological process to which 
it, and its variatioNs, point. That there is such a thing 
as a 'vista' response determined by shading elements, and 
thet there is such a thing as * flat grey.recsponse in which 
the shading apoears but where there is no illusion as of 
three dimensional or distant perception -- this is about as _ 
auch as we are certain of, My dissatisfaction vith Binder's 
work is that the findings are based on overlapping variables, 
His mass shading response amounts to being a W, or nearly 
such; just as his peripheral shading response is most likely 
to be a Dora Dr. The beauty of the Rorschach experiment 
lies in the independent variables into which the result can 
be broken up, and the different psychological processes so 
filtered out. W, D, and Dr refer to one set of variables; 
color, shading, and their nuances to another, Experimental 
vork with the test needs to keep these separate, 


to emphasize that it is probably the category that at the 
‘moment most needs investigation, It needs to be studied in 
respect to (1) the way in which it occurs,( i.e., flat gray 
or vista); (2) the psychelogical value for each of these 
kinds of shading; and (3) the investigation must be fully 
controlled, 


I can only repeat that shading needs to be studied, a 


The Rorsciach factors such as form, movenent, 
etc., must be ruled out before the interpretation is assigned 
as specifically belonging to the shading element. Until such 
as investigation is made end reported, the vriter follovs 
the suggestion which gros out of the Rorschach-Oberholzer 
paper*, to wit, as indication of 'an anxious, cautious, and 
unfree kind of an affective adaptability.' it is to be re- 
membered that Rorschach and Oberholzer report this in a é 
neurotic individual. Thus it is a variation of a trait which 
appears fairly generally in human experience, although not | 
alvays taki the form of excess caution or lack of freedom, | 
In its normal manifestation the trait is self-appraisal. The 
neurotic appraises himself to his own disadvantage; hence his 
anxiety. The healthy individual appraises himself in a more 
accurate prospective relatively to his fellow. What we see 
here is the different interpretation of a Rorschach category 
depending on the background of the personality as a whole in 
waich it occurs. This is a point that has been raised before 


¥ Rorschach, Ze, and Oberholzer, E,, 'The Application of the 
Interpretation of Form to Psychoanalysis,’ Jour, of Ner, 
and Ment, Dis., 1924, 60, 225-248, 359-379, 
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by the present writer, as well as by others. It is again one 
of the beauties of the Rorschach experiment, 


The difficulty which Klopfer expresses as finding in my 
FY scorings to responses which also have M elements seems un~ 
necessary. It is not infrequent for a response to have ele- 
ments of both M and C or gray, and it is a simple matter 
either to score according to the dominant determinant and 
indicate the other one in @ marginal note or, in extreme 
cases, to enter both elements in the same scoring formally. 
Thus, in the Manual” from which he cites see the examples in 
Experiment 1, Response 8; also Experiment 3, Response 51. 
What is essential is not to follow an arbitrary method of 
scoring, but to set dorm as nearly as possible that which 
represents what the subject actually said. So, we may come 
to some understanding of his personality. When it cannot all 
enter into a formula, the marginal note will still serve to- 
wards diagnosis. 


Ill. The M Response 


Here the writer must seriously question the direction in 
woich Klopfer and his group are heading. There are two. 
grounds for this scepticism. First, it appears that they 
are rather facile in adding scoring categories suggested 
without sufficient clinical evidence and without any produc- 
ed experimental support. Second, many of the examples that 
they give of M responses, more especially Piotrowski*” are 
not in the present rriter's humble judgment They may 
look like them, but the essential thing in movement res- 
ponse is its representation of a personal experience, For 
a thorough understanding of what the M response really means 
psychologically, one cannot too often read Furrer's expo- 
sition, To score M where there is not M leads to an in- 
accurate personality description. This cannot do the’ test 
any good, It helps, in fact, to bring it into disrepute. In 
other words, its best friends thus kill it with affection. 
It is in respect to M scoring that American work appears at 
present to be erring most grievously. 


Turning to Piotrowski's paper, in which this theme is 
chiefly developed (and it appears also to represent Klopfer's 
view), the following criticism must be made: That MMand m 


* Beck, 8. J., ‘Introduction to the Rorschach Method, ' 
Research Monograph No. 1, American Orthopsychiatric Associ- 
ation, New fork, 1937 


** Piotrowski, Zygmunt, 'The M, FM, and m Responses as Indi-_ 
cators of éhanges in Personality.' Rorschach Research 
Exchange, Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 148-156. 

*** Wirrer, A., ‘Uber die Bedeu tung der "B" im Rorschachschen 
Experiment! Imago,1925, 11, 362-365. 
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are unnecessary elaboration of scoring, not yet proved to | 
represent any psychological process not indicated in M. To 
pick out some examples of FM and of m: animals with beaks 
together; cocks flying very fast; yellow dogs barking; a 
very fat dog running; a saw moving back and forth; stiff 
earth worm; meat hanging in the butcher shop; a chandelier 
hanging from a ceiling; a butterfly flying in space; two 
cherries hanging; dragons; innocent lambs; clothes on a line 
waving in the wind; folding fan, It is the practice of 
Rorschnach's closer followers not to score M unless the move~ 
ment involved is one physically possible for a human being. 
It can be seen how this inevitably follows from Nirrer's 
argument that the resoonse is an experience, usually un- 
conscious, representing some very strong wish, Perhaps a 
human being does occasionally fold up like a fan or hang 
like a chandelier or has an experience as though he is a saw 
moving back and forta, but the evidence should be forth~ 
coming. The question which one must raise with such scoring 
is, of course, does it give us a personality picture consis- 
tent with the facts? One trouble with Rorschach interpreta- 
tion is, unfortunately, too much reading of personality 
description into the record. The description may be accu- 
rate, but is it obtained from the scoring formulae? 


Getting back to s>ecific responses we find such examples 
as: eagles holding hands; winged sersons, angels, ina 
cenetery eo, onto a stone; dogs leaning forward and doing — 


a trick; bull hunched down; two dancing bathtubs; There is 
no disposition here to deny the M trend in these ansvers, 
but is it necessary to add a scoring category? Does it not 
serve diagnostic purposes to indicate in the margin of our 
scoring sheet that there is M trend here? The Rorschach ex- 
periment has, we all know, plenty of symbols as it is, It 
can only add to the confusion of the non-Rorschach clinitian 
to have to cope with a multiplication of these, A study of 
Piotrowski's examples suggests that M responses in which the 
movement involved is passive, or one in which the emphasis 
is on position or tension, or where the individual is some- 
now being acted upon, are listed in the new categories (FM 
m). It is just as simple to call them M, | 


Finally,is this position unequivocally taken (p. 149) ?-- 
that the M represents those tendencies of the subject ‘which 
are most intimately connected with his total personality 
which are most fully integrated in it. The M's represent 
the conception of life according to which the individual 
makes his adjustment to rerlity. The M stands for the most 
individual and integrated strivings “hich dominate the indi- 
vidual's life." If this interpretation of M is based in 
Piotrovski's or Klopfer's experience, one is naturally inter- 
ested in the evidence, It does not seem consist ent wita 
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Rorschach's, Oberholzer's, Levy's, or their close followers', 
understanding of the value of M, As interpreted by this 
group, it represents something very deep in the personality, 
something very peculiarly intimate in it, but it does not 
necessarily represent integration, For how about the great 
amount of M in some schizophrenics, disintegrated as they 
are? Certainly it is not for adjustment to reality that 
they utilize M, Rather, in them it represents their own 
peculiar construction of reality, uncorrected by reference 
to what happens in the real worked It seems that Piotrowski 
is here confusing depth with integration, intimately felt 
and strongly dominating experiences with a form of adjust~- 
ment to reality. 


IV. The 'Cut-off-hole' Response 


: {Je is no doubt but that Klopfer is correct in re- 
spect this, The matter has not been dealt with. It 
should be investigated further, 


Y. Was kh 


The writer carnot agree that the two are mutually ex- 
clusive by definition, Rather, it seems that Klopfer is 
again mixing the variables, True, most DW are likely to be 
F- because they are both determined by a weakened form of 
intellectual activity, but would Klopfer gay that a 'bat' 
response, in Card I, when based entirely on the recognition ’ 
of the lateral detail as 'wing' is an F-? The DW usually 
points to a conclusion arrived at by the subject and based 
on inadequate material. Though the chances favor that such 
a conclusion will be inaccurate, it is sometimes an accurate 
one, However one happens to arrive at the finding that 
3 + 2 5, the answer is still 5. One can only repeat that 
the two variables F+ and DW are independent, The score DW 
depends on what has been selected by the subject; the score 
F+ or F- on the form of what is seen, ; 


The same criticism must be made concerning the contam- 
inatory F# or F<. I cannot accept the offhand decision that 
'thig needs no further comment in regard to F- quality.' 

We are scoring FORM and FORM only when we are scoring F* or 
F-. How the individual came to it is another matter. A 
contaminatory response, while, to be sure, typically schizo- 
phrenic and likely to be F-, may be F4, Still, the same re- 
action must be expressed in respect to the discussion of the 


‘position! response, If the form is 'plus' rhen the patient's 


perception was at all determined by his FORM element, the 
score is 'plus' whatever other determinants may be entered, 
The qualification here is that when only position has deter- 
‘mined the reaction, then we have no form element at all; any 
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more than we have a form element in, e.g., a pure color re~_ 
sponse. In those rare instances, simply score Po (position). 


MI. The = and = Responses 


In regard to 2 and # responses, this writer can only 
confess to a temperamental aversion to these scorings. The 
fact is that an = or an + is neither plus nor minus. It is 
a reflection only of our own ignorance and perhaps mental 
confusion or even anxiety as to the scoring of the particu- 
lar response, One has to risk one or the other scoring and 
indicate the doubt by a marginal note. These marginal notes 
are as influential in the diagnostic description as if they 
were symbols in the response summary. . 


Vil. The Determinant Stimulus Response 


The difficulty expressed (p. 146) as to those responses 
in which form is entirely disregarded for the sake of a deter- 
minant such as texture, diffusion, colors denoting abstrac= 
tions, naturally strikes a sympathetic cord in the heart of 
any Rorschaca investigator, Almost any scoring in respect 
to these responses must have some guesswork to it. Tunis is 
so even when the response is obtained from a healthy and 
superior adult, one well experienced in introspection and, 
therefore, capable of reporting on the psychological pro- 
cesses in his responses. The writer's practice in this re- 
spect is to follow previous experience as embodied in his 
tables of norms. The assumption he goes on is that the tables 
know better than the subjects themselves vhat the response.is 
all about. No doubt a certain amount of error must creep in 
in such practice, but is the amount of the erzor any more 
than accepting the subject's or the examiner's guess? Here 
a ain I am constrained to criticize Klopfer's c, cF, Fe, or 
F-c, It is one of those elaborations of scoring symbols al- 
ready referred to, In addition to the confusion of the non- 
Rorschach clinician, it has the defect that it elaborates 
the work of the Rorschach investigator. Marginal notes 
again, it seems, will serve the same purpose, 


Vill. Objective or Subjective 


Finally, it seems appropriate at this point to restate 
the situation in respect to the Rorschach test as a subjec= 
tive or objective method; an artistic approach or a scientific © 
iastrement, I would fermilate this position as fellews: 


A. ‘The Rorschach test, as a subjectively used instru- 
ment in the hands of individuals having experience with 
meny clinical groups and themselves having good clinical 
insight, can be accurately used for a penetrating under- 
standing of the rhole personality. 
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B. This does not free any of us from the need, and 
even obligation of making it less and less subjective - 
and more and more objective; of looking for all methods 
in experimental psychology calculated to make it ob- 
jective, 


c. To fall back on the subjective method as, in itself, 
satisfactory only because (a the test happened to get 
under way as such; and (2) a few people do happen to be 
using it wéll as sucapisto be satisfied with impression- 
ism, which in turn can only lead to obscurantism This, 
in the long run, can only be fatal to the test. 


The objectification of the method cannot, it is admitted, 
completely substitute for that insight which comes vith much 
experience; any more than, on the other hand, we can rely 
entirely on the intuition that comes from experience alone, 
The best Rorschach experimenter -- let us make a concession, 
here, even to the term ‘artist! and say that -- the great 
Rorscaach artist rrill be he who constantly tempers his accum- 
ulated subjective and intuitive knowledge with the restraints 
and corrections imposed by objectively recorded and rubricked 
experience, To quote the Melancholy Dane, 'It is a consumma~ 
tion devoutly to be ished, ' 
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A STUDY OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL* 


Wilhelmina E. Jacobson, Ph. D. 


What can be done to help high school girls in their per- 
sonality development? Can the Rorschach serve as an instru- 
ment for measuring this development? This article will deal 
with the second problem, showing how the Rorschach served to 


indicate the development that had taken place during a short 
period, 


The Situation 


The problem of Rose was brought to the attention of the 
substitute teacher the last week in February when she accepted 
the duties of the former teacher in home economics. Rose had 
been somewhat of a problem in school. As she said, "I am an 
angel~now compared to what I used to be." One teacher said of 
her, "I got along fine with her at first but Rose does not 
seem to like me now. She is impudent and will say yer hap she 
pleases." This teacher said she had accepted the method of ig- 
noring her. At times Rose could be most annoying to her teach- 
ers. She said of her former home economics teacher, "I liked 
to see if I could get her mad, and I did too." This teacher 
finally had given up her position because (as was said) of a 
"nervous breakdown. Rose shoved a lack of mature judgment in 
many ways. To illustrate: Because a teacher showed interest 
in her Rose would get excused from her study periods on one 
pretext or another to spend this time in this teacher's labo- 
ratory. At such times she would interfore with the class in 
session, not because she wanted to disturb but because she did 
. not know what to do. As chairman of a committee to check up 

on attendance in class she and one of the members of her com- 
mittee came late to class the second day of her new duties, 
When she was reminded of this fact she seemed completely sur- 
prised, The girls decided to break the habit of chewing gum 

in class. Rose failed to comply three days in succession, 
When reminded of the agreement she vould say, "Oh, I forgot." 
But when the class members decided to use other methods whereby 
the teacher was relieved of the responsibility of reminding the 
Bordon then Rose did not forget. Gum chewing in this case 

ailed to get the attention of the teacher. Rose was unpredict- 
¥This contribution represents an attempt to give a synthesis 
of the scoring symbols worked out in the Rorschach Research 
Exchange, with the ones published in Dr. Beck's "Introduction 
to the Rorschach Method" as far as they are not mutually ex- 
Clusive The Editor, 
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able, One day she skipped school the last period in the after- 
noon, When asked why she skipped she said: "I had had three 
study periods and I was fed up on studying. My girl friend was 
leaving on the train and I wanted to see her." ‘When asked why 
she had not asked to be excused that period she seemed puzzled 
as if she had not thought of thet. 


Rose gets along with the* people she works for "if we let 
her alone" as one person said, Her present employer said: 
"She doesn't want me to come in the kitchen. It seems like 
she vants to punish me." But her employer likes her and vould 
not think of dismissing ner in spite of her complaints against 
the girl. She said: "She gets along with the children (boy 
of eight and girl of five) and they like her." 


Rose is not popular vith her fellow students. Eleven of 
her classmates rated her on twenty-tvo personality traits as 
shown in the table below, 


Rose Scored on Trenty-TIvo Fersonality 
traits by Eleven Classmates 


A_= above average B = average  C = below average 
Trait BC Score | Trait Score | 


Health 32 Manners 21 
Honesty 29 Loyalty 21 
Cheerfulness 29 Tolerance 20 
Courage Cooperation 20 
Self-confidence Habits of speech 20 
Neatness Poise 19 
Reliability Tone of voice 18 
Appearance Refinement 18 
Generosity Modesty 17 
Industry Tactfulness 17 
ess 


Self-control 2 16 


> 


Q > 


Rose's Score on the Bernreuter "Personality Inventory" 


: 
: BleN. A measure of neurotic tendency. Those scoring low tend 
e ve Score: 34 
~S. A measure of self-sufficiency, Those scoring low dis- 
like solitude and often seek advice and encouragement, 
Score: 5 
-I. A measure of introversion-extroversion, Those scoring 
- low are extroverted; that is, they rarely worry, seldom 
suffer emotional upsets, and rarely substitute day 
e ctio re:_3 
B4-D,. A measure of dominance-submission. Those scoring high 
tend to dominate others in face-to-face situations, 
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ontinued) 
1-C, A measure of confidence in oneself. 


Those scoring low 


tend to be wholesomely self-confident and to be very 
__wel 
A mea 


eir environmen 
sure of sociability. Those scoring low tend to be 
le e core: 4 


Rose's Score on the Strong "Voc R 
Interest Blank for Women" 


Housewife 


Nurse 

Office worker 

Secretary-stenographer 

Teacher in general 

Teacher in Mathematics 
and Physical Science 

Teacher in English 

Lawyer 

Librarian 


First performance 
April 15, 1937 


Ph 


ysician 

Teacher in High School 
Social Sciences 

Artist 

Author 

Dentist 

Life Insurance saleswoman 

Social worker 

Y. W. C. A. Secretary 


Aa 


Second performance 
May 34, 1937 


CARD T 
1. (40") I get the impression it 1. (40") I get the impression of 


is a bat. Do you mean our 
first impression or after we 
look at it a while? W Fs A P 
Inquiry--Just a bat, the whole 
thing. I don't think a bat's 
Wings go up and then out, 

Some kind of a bug. It has a 
body like that, a wasp. 

WFta 


(30") Gosh (laugh). Butter- 
fly there (usual). D Fa A P 
inquizy-~ Because of the body 
and two wings. I wouldn't 
consider these two things 
(feelers). 


a bat as I said before, I 
don't see anything else. 

I don't see anythihg else, 
W Fi AP 


general shape, 
with the wings spread. Does 
not include this (outer part 
of wing), Just the head 

e 


No, 


2. (28") Looks like two animals 
trying to hold this up with 
their nose (paws held up). 

D FM Ad P 


inquiry--Just the head and 
part o neck, | 


A 
A 
B | 
C+ 
C+ 
Rorschach Record of Rose 
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CARD 
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Rorschach Record of Rose Leon 
continued) 


4. 


Some part of the body, kid- 3, Butterfly right there (usual). 

neys or lungs. I can't see D FZ A P 

anything else. D Fs At Inquiry--Because the way the 

Inquiry--I see a rhinoceros “ wings are spread and this 

now, ere is the nose. . middle body part. 

That's the only part I see. 4, That reminds me of a Cossack's 
upper half of large bear). hat or ee... Gd Fe Obj 
ad F+ Ad) There is a tow- 5, ...temple, but I don't know 

er (paws held up). Just what kind. That's all I see. 


that it comes to a peak. (pays held up). da FK Arch 
rie that's all, Inguiry--Temple because it 


Arch) oe 


De 


6. 


(2") That looks like a man gt (ae) Here the two ostriches 
with hig body cut in two. in formal clothes. 
D F+ (H) D A P 

A 0 M) 
Inquiry--Now I think it looks inquiry--Her® is head, neck, 
like an ostrich with formal arms, leg. Because of its 
clothes on and high heel tail and its beak | 

D (usual). Ingquiry--There is the comb. 
Inquiry--There is a separa- It has no feet but very long 
tion, and where it goes out tail. 
here it is not as accented a 8 The bow (center red). 
curve as that. Shape is like (9) 
| it looks like 
nquiry--Becaus ooks 

sopater (top is knot end tno 
Inquiry--Rooster with elongat- Pieces. 
ed tail feathers. Feet do not 
look like it nor does beak, 
That looks more like birds than 
men (referring to No. 5 


(8") What is the animal with 9, (12") On, the two horns of 
horns coming down? Mountain some animal. dad Fe Ad » 


goat, That's all. D Fe Ad Inguiry--Horns because of the 
Inquiry--Just the horns and way they come down (arms). 
the rounded head. The space 10, That looks like the side of a 
between the horns seems to hill. Three buildings on it 
be O.K, (top half of the and high grass (from boot to 
whole figure). arm, edge). 

De FK N(Arch 

This looks like a chamelcon, 

sharp nose, We have one at 

home (arm), da A O 


3 | 

CARD IV 
8. 
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or t 


9, (17") It doesn't look like 12, (10") Looks like the leg of a 
any kind of animal except small animal on each side 
for horns. dad Ft Ad (usual leg). d FL Ad P 


--I mean feelers not 13, Last time I said it looked 
horns. Still it doesn't like a bat with its wings 
look like anything except spread out. I can't concen- 
for feelers. This looks trate. My boy friend vas 
like leg of fox lying down operated on for appendicitis 


but I can't see the head, morning. W FS A P 
This is the thigh and there tate NE 


the leg (usual leg). 
(ad Ad) 


CARD VI 
(20") Reminds me of skin rug,14, (4") Same as last time, A 
not bear, spread out. rug of some animal, I can't 


D cF A Obdj see anything. (only the top 
D Fe 


Inquiry--There is where I saw: part). A Obj 
rug (top part only). Not 


like skin of any ahimal I 
know. Not indented here 
(ings), but still it looks 
like animal rug. 


GARD 
(6") Looks lize countries on 15, (17") Two gateways there lead- 
amap. What country I ing to te water (clasp). 


couldn't tell you. de KF 


WS Fe Geog 16. Looks like very en buildings 
Inguiry--I'd say up north “" gitting on land (top of head 
Newfoundland, I'd say up .. in front), dd FK Arch 
north, These are islands 17. These remind me of islands 
(head and second large detail) (heads). Dy, Ft Geog 

and these, water (white in- 

side and outside figure). inquiry-~Shape , no specific 
Islands stick out like this islands. They seem to be 

(top headdress). alone with islands around 

That looks like a gateway to them, _ 

' the sea between scuntcins 18. Lots of trees there on each 
except this (clasp). d FKN :gide (inside edge of tall — 
Inguiry--All that is water headdress). de FK N 
(light part). Sort of tunnel ne there is the 
overhangins mountains (both . . shadow, the dark parts. 
sides of claso) vecause of - 


atraace Gola; back, 


-. -~ 28 Bp& hetwe-a tne nouiry=- “sc “vee because of 
rocks. The cli: ‘olue, red color and 

and orange), ~..y he would 31, Two funny j:% © men lying 

not have or -sot ia the air, back to bck (w. > of ribs). 
He'd jue. DFM A P 8S Fm EF O 
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CARD 4 
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15. 
16. 
17, 


(1") That looks like an an (2") Two animals stepping 
I don't know what from rocks to other rocks. 

D FM D FM A 
Inquiry--Looks as though he Inguiry--Four legs. 
were Sistine over rocks. 20. Oh, pine trees up there (gray); 
Since I said that the white top of pine tree. 
space is space between the D FC P 
rocks, The cliffs (blue, Inquiry--Fine tree because of 
red, and orange), Funny he color and shape. 
wouldn't have one foot in 21. Two funny little men lying 
the air, He'd jump. back to back (white of ribs). 
D FM A P 8 Fm H O 

14, That is like pine trees 
(gray), D FO Pl P 
Inguiry--Pine tree, It 
spreads out too far for pine 
tree, Color reminded me of 
pine, Say blue spruce seen 
in distance, It goes up to 
a peak, 
15, That looks like two men lying 

back to back with one foot in. 
the air. S Fm H O 


Inquiry--Head at bottom, feet 
up (white of 
C IX 


16, (1") Doesn't remind me of 22. (5") Oh, the elephants up 
anything. Are you supposed there, only the heads (pink). 
to look at these upside D Fs Ad 
dorm? Looks like a face the head, 
with tooth coming out. 23. Looks like the head of a 
D F+ Hd moose. Eyes, nose, horns, I 
Inguiry--Now it looks like a don't know if they have horns. 
human headed walrus with long DF Ad 
tusks. There is eye, head, ( FK) : 

and there tooth and certainly In --Just the head look- 
-not the color (pink). ing fetcush bushes, 
(D Fe Ad) 24, Looks like man and woman 

17, Looks like elephant with up there, Man has round cap 
trunk, dd F* Ad on (projection from the orange 
Inquiry--There is round head ~-. inside edge near the top). 
and here trunk (pink). There a M H (Pl) 
eye (center), Just the: head. Ingquiry--The woman is holding 
Just the trunk the way the something. There is the tree 
shape comes down, - between them, 
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Rorechach Record of Rose (continued) 

ARD X 

18. (2") Looks like an aquarium; 25, (11") That looks like a 
that's what it looks like unicorn (green worms). 
anv:aquarium, That's all t 

see, just an aquarium, Inquiry--Looks like worms, 

w GF A , Long catapillers. It's 

Ingquiry--It's green. Is it green and looks woozy and 

a unicorn, the green animal? fuzzy. 

I don't see the horns 26, Reminds me of crab, those 

though (worms). blue ones. D FL 

(D Fe A P) Inquiry--Two blue crabs. 

These, the blue remind me of These are blue. Just the 

octopus because there are claws reminded me. 

many outsprings. 27. Those are two funny animals 

(D Fe A P) (gray at top). I don't know 

These look like very hard what you'd call them, 

(gray). They look like tale D FS Ad 

fish; not real. Tough bes are the eyes 

cause of shape of mouth. etc, ey have no body. 

(D Fe (A) 28. I don't know what you'd call 

I see a wishbone, It's shape these two animals (outer 

and little raised high in green). They are stunting on 

the middle, ‘their hind feet. D FM 

(D F Obj P) 29, These look like two funny 

These look like fish in fish (outer yellow), That's 

children's story books, all I see. D Fe A 


Cute looking because of long 30. There is the wishbone. 
beak or bill (inner yellow). D FL Obj 
I guess it was just the -: 
color that made me say 
aquarium, +ostly the 
reen and blue, 
D (A) ) 
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lst{/11.0 5.6 33, 


end! 6.7 


No. lst} 4 10 ee 5 
No. 2- 17 10 1 
4 22.0 55.6 16.6 5.6 

4 @nd| 6.7 56.6 33.3 3. i 

Test m XK Ff | 
No. 1st ae 1 1 18 
o, endjl 3 1 5 30 

4 1st 5.65.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 

4 2na\3.3 10.0 3.3 16.7 

1st 1 10 
us. + +: + 3 2 18] 5 
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CHART OF ROSE'S FIRST PERFORMANCE 
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Case History 


Rose is a girl of seventeen who has finished the third 
year in high school. She is a strong healthy girl. She ex- 
pressed it as “disgustingly healthy." "I realize that I'm 
overweight and am very self-conscious about it. When people 
speak of it I feel hurt but do not answer back, because if I 
did, they'd begin teasing. Every once in a while I diet but 
do not keep it up." She is a good looking girl of average 
height who appears well groomed and wholesome, Her I.Q. two 
vears ago was 103 on the Terman Group Test. Her grades in 
school are just average (C); as she said, "I don't strive for 
high grades, but if I get by I'm content." 


Rose's parents were Hungarian, Her father was janitor 
and her mother a cook in a hotel. She spoke. their language in 
the home until she was eleven years old. At that time her home 
was broken up by the death of her father who was drowned while 
— her, Her mother died the followi year. Her early 
home life was a happy and carefree one, he has an only sister 
who was eighteen years old when Rose was born, and who was mar- 
ried and gone from the home before Rose could remember her, 
Rose, therefore, grew up as an only child. As she said, "A 
spoiied one, too. She and her father were pals, They attend- 
ed church together and they were enjoying an outing on the 
beach the day he was drowned, After her father's death she 
lived with her sister for two years. Rose says: “When I first 
lived with my sister, I liked it very much, but after a year 
the pleasure died down because we were constantly ouarreling. 

I was fourteen and felt that I could not be a constant burden 
in my sister's home so in the year 1934 I went to work for a 
family in a neighboring town," She has continued to earn her 
oe in this way ever since, while she has been attending 
school, She rarely visits her sister now. She says: “When I 
go home I dread it very much because my family barely speak. 
I can't understand why they act so aloof, but I have an idea 
that it'b because I am absolutely independent and have more 
money to spend on myself than she does. When I walk in the 
house no one but my two young nephews say 'hello.' I say 
"hello' to my sister and brother-in-law but sometimes they 
don't even answer and this hurts me tremendously but I don't 
let her influence my happiness but it does make me very un- 
happy when I go home," 


Her moods are changeable and her temper uncontrolled at 
times, She expressed it as follows: "For weeks at a time I 
am irritable and cross, Then again months may go by and I ron't 
be cross at all, but very cheerful. I have temper spells once 
in a while but my temper does not last. It takes a great deal 
to 'key me up' and when I get terribly angry I often throw what - 
ever is in my hands, Last Saturday I was having a severe quarrel 
with the woman I work for and I threw a paring knife I was using, 
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When anything occurs to arouse my temper I don't forget it, but 
try to iron it out by talking the matter over with someone else 
or the person wuom I have quarreled with. I go over what - 
happened and if I'm in the right, I keep on till my point of 
view is seen, I won't give up when I know I'm in the right, I 
just fight back, On the other hand, if I were in the wrong, I 
do some favor end try very hard to repay. Then again, if I'm 
in the wrong, I won't flare up because it doesn't do any good. 


When I'm right I'll have it understood and fight till I am 
understood, 


Interpretation 


‘In her first performance Rose shows an average mental 
approach to live in her regard for form (F+), Her ability to 
organize percepts into meaningful relations is below the average 
(2). Her mental approach to her problems is about that of the 
average but with more enphasis on the abstract and detailed 
than on the concrete (App. W, a). Stereotypy (A%) is at about 
the level of average intelligence, With no inner fantasy ac- 
tivity (M) to balance the outwardly expressed affective energy 
(IC) she is easily upset, making it difficult for her to use 
the mental capacity she has. Her intellectual rapport with the 
world is about average (P). She fails to produce the '>at' or 
"oputterfly' in Card V, which is, as Beck says, "Probably the 
most common reaction in the test." She shows an average amount 
of determination or resistive attitude to the world (3). 


In her affective reactions, Rose shows a lack of maturity 
(M), a childisnness (FM), together with tendencies which are not 
expressed outwardly and constructively (m). She has an avare- 
ness of the world around her (c) and is able to adjust herself 
to bg environment (FC), but vith no mature growth of inner 
life (M) to offset the affective energy (FC, CF) one rould ex- 
pect mood instability and some egocentric behavior. One would 
expect her to cooperate quite well (P). 


The low number of responses (R) raises the question of 
intrapsychic hemming-in. This is indicated also in her m re- 
sponse and in the delay prior to the first response in Card II. 


The qualification trends in her responses would point to a 
disturbance, 


The second performance shows a cefinite develosment. In 
spite of her euotional strain (ser boy friend's operation) in 
the second performance she shors an increase in intellectual 
control, me can do better, as indicated by ner form responses 
(Fs). Only in one case do they reach the level of an original 
answer in the first performance while in the second tnere are 
two original responses. In Card II she sees bears immediately 
in the second performance where she saw them only in the in- 
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quiry, and as rhinoceroses, in the first performance, The un- 
certainty about the horns as feelers in the first performance 
becomes definitely norns in the second, The addition of re- 
sponses 5, 10, and 18 (FX) also shows increased control, 


There is an increase in d responses, The material has be- 
come more familiar; therefore sine uas become more discriminat- 
ing and her responses are keener, She puts forth greater effort, 
therefore doing better, as shown in an additional original 
answer in the eleventh response in the second performance, 


Rose shows a development in her emotional life in that 
she has overcome to a marked degree the constrictive attitude 
shown in the first performance (M). There is general growte 


as showm in the increase in all personality factors. here is 
greater freedom (FM), greater avareness of inner troubles (FX), 
greater awareness of the external world (c) and a readiness to 
make adjustments to these external forces (FC), 


The Rorschach Substantiates Findings 
From Other Sources As: 


Bernreuter's "Personality Inventory;" Strong's "Vocational 
Interest Blank for Weacn;" the Terman Group Test; classmates! 
personality evaluation; observations by teachers, principal, 
and employer, 


The Rorschach points to an intelligence level of average 
or above, but because of disturbances it is not used to its 
fullest capacity. Her I.Q. is 103, Her grades at school are 
average, being 0 for each of the three years. She is capable 
of doing better work. One‘term she way get ‘A’ and the next 
'E', When sne ‘gets it in for' a teacher she refuses to study 
(S, M) and as a result her grades drop. Her ability to see 
relationships, to organize percepts into wholes is below the 
average on the Rorschach (Z). On the Strong test we find her 
preferences: nurse, office worker, and stenographer. These 
-are occupations where she does not need ability to plan or to 
organize but where she may simply carry out orders given by 
otners, She showed this lack in school when she was made 
chairman of a committee. She failed to organize the girls or 
the job. Her frequent comments were: "What am I supposed to 
do?" and "Well, I don't know what I am supposed to do." It 
was only when she was given a specific job that she could pro- 
ceed with great energy and efficiency. 


The Rorschach shows a lack of maturity on the part of the 
subject (M). Her classmates scored her lowest on self-control 
and tactfulness. Thcsc require maturity of emotional life. On 
the Bernreuter test she rates 58% on the self-sufficiency . | 
scale, showing her neither extremely self-sufficient nor greatl 
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lacking in that respect. In the school room she used many child- 
ish tricks, To illustrate: ‘ne day in class she wrote notes, 
she talked to the girls near her, she did not give her atten- 
tion to the class discussion. Having failed to get the teach- 
er's attention in these ways she waited so that she might walk 
out of the room with the teacher. Her first remark was: "Are 
you disgusted with me? Well, I had another fight with Mrs. 
----(employer) last night." It was difficult for her to wait 
the 40 minutes of the class period before telling her story 

to the teacher. Toward the end of the school year her increas- 
ed control (CF in the second performance) is shown in her own 
statement: "I don't fight with Mrs. ----(employer) now. When 
sne loses her temper I just think of something Miss ----(teach- 
er) said and I keep still. I don't even get mad," Rose is 
irritable at times (CF), as is verified by her classmates and 
by her om statements, She enjoys social contact (FC), Her 
score on the Bernreuter test shows her as sociable. She states 
that she frequently takes the initiative at social gatherings 
and that she is "the life of the party." 


Rose is a girl rho is developing very nicely. She has 
made splendid progress in overcoming certain undesirable per- 
sonality traits. This progress is verified in the findings 
of the Rorschach test, 
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